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REALITY AND THE MORAL JUDGMENT IN PLATO. 

II. 

SO far we have examined representative 'goods of the body' 
and 'goods of the mind,' with the aim of discovering the 
objective elements in each case, considered apart from the rest, 
by reference to which the dialectician or legislator decides that 
they are of moral worth. It remains to examine, in similar 
detail, representative ' moral excellences ' and representatives of 
the wider group of social institutions regarded as of ethical sig- 
nificance, in order that, having thus completed our survey of the 
whole field of goods, we may eventually construct a general con- 
clusion as to the general Platonic position concerning the basis 
of the moral judgment. 

7. Courage. 

The basis of courage is what we should nowadays call an innate 
psychophysical disposition which manifests itself, on the physio- 
logical side, in accelerated heart-beat, in more rapid respiratory 
and vaso-motor activity, in certain typical muscular contractions, 
etc., the whole being controlled from a definite section of what, 
for Plato, corresponds to our central nervous system (Tim. 70 
A-D). This disposition is found in the higher animals no less 
than in man, and is regarded as instinctive in character (Lach. 
196 E f., Protag. 350 A f.). It corresponds fairly closely in 
principle to what, in our modern textbooks of psychology, is 
known as the instinct of pugnacity. 

This instinctive or physical courage (Laws 963 E) is suscep- 
tible of further development, to some extent in the higher ani- 
mals, but especially in man (Rep. 375 A f., 518 E). A certain 
toughness and ability to endure hunger, cold, and pain without 
wincing, can be developed by certain hardening processes well 
understood in the Spartan discipline (Laws 633 B-D), and a 
more humane system of gymnastic, which educates mind as well 
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as body, can carry this development to a higher level (Laws 791 
B-E). Such education consists essentially in subjecting the 
natural disposition to the control of personal and social ideals of 
life in such a way that the instinctive sympathies of generous 
youth are enlisted upon the side of community ideals, among 
which the growth to manhood has taken place (Rep. 412 C ff.). 
Such direction of pugnacity by right opinion is the beginning of 
that control of instinct by reflection which is the essence of the 
higher morality (Rep. 429 B f., Polit. 309 C). The further 
stages are developed in proportion as the youth learns to substi- 
tute for right opinion, knowledge, or a more rational conception 
of what is of fundamental value in community life, and thus 
becomes a fully developed, ethically self-controlled individual. 
In the light of this intelligent loyalty, what was once instinctive 
pugnacity becomes righteous indignation, the resolution and force 
of character which supports every worthy cause, and keeps down 
what is unworthy, whether in the world of men without, or in the 
world of brute desires within (Gorg. 491 B, Cratyl. 413 E f.). 
In modern terminology, the element of conation, which received 
a specific direction in the instinct of pugnacity, has become trans- 
muted into the higher complex known as will, which, in the ethic- 
ally self-conscious individual, functions in the service of reason 
and of the higher life (Phaedo 68 D f.). 

For Greek thought, the typical situation in which such courage 
is seen at its best is on the battlefield, when the courageous man 
stands fast in the ranks, obeying his officers, and enduring death 
in the service of the community and its ideals, rather than accept- 
ing defeat or slavery (Lach. 190 E f., Rep. 386 B). But Plato 
never fails to point out the presence of the same spirit in other 
situations of life, in sickness, in poverty, on ship-board (Lach. 
191 D f.), in political, judicial, and philosophical life, and gen- 
erally, in the presence of temptation and pleasure no less than in 
the presence of fear and pain (Lach. 194 A, Euthyd. 275 C-D). 
His position is, that every sort of life needs courage, or cheerful 
resolution and loyalty, and that this courage is properly the ally 
of reason — not the reason of the technical expert, of the profes- 
sional soldier or sailor who is unafraid just so long as his science 
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tells him no real danger is present (Lach. 192 E f., Protag. 350 
A f.) — but the reason of the more general and philosophical kind, 
which consists in an objective appreciation of the values of things, 
and leaves its possessor undaunted in the face of social disappro- 
bation and contempt no less than of physical danger and death, 
provided only that he can hold fast to what his reason convinces 
him is the right (Laws 646 E f.). It is, in fact, the rational con- 
viction that the most fundamental value in the universe is the 
Idea of Good, which is the philosophical basis and intellectually 
sustaining element in the reflective virtue of courage (Phzedo 
68 Df.). 

How far is courage a good ? The natural instinct of pugnacity 
is, of course, of no moral value in itself. Unless guided by rea- 
son, it is liable to be harmful to its possessor and to the com- 
munity (Polit. 307 B f.). Its value depends wholly upon how it 
is used. Employed in the service of irrational or anti-social ends, 
it is an evil (Lach. 192 C-D, Men. 88 A-B) . Used as the staunch 
ally of reason, as an element in the higher civic and philosophical 
life, in the service of law and order, whether civic or philosoph- 
ical, it is a good. Stated briefly, it is the presence of law, order, 
and rational insight which make, of the natural instinct of pug- 
nacity, something morally valuable, a ' good.' 

8. Temperance or Self-control. 
The basis of temperance is a certain innate disposition, a nat- 
ural tendency towards quietness, orderliness, obedience to law, 
and minding one's own business (Charm. 159 B, etc.). This is 
associated with a certain slowness and steadiness both of mind 
and of body (Rep. 503 B-C, Polit. 306 C ff.), an evenness of 
temper and a certain freedom from passion and the promptings 
of appetite (Phsedo 68 C f., Laws 733 E f.), and a marked tend- 
ency towards pacifism or even fatalism, in private no less than in 
public relations (Rep. 549 C f.). Mistrusting impulse, and ab- 
horring excitement in any shape or form, it shrinks from the un- 
ruly spontaneity of pleasure-seeking and of the joi de vivre (Rep. 
559 A f., Epist. 326 M f.), no less than from the rough-and- 
tumble competition of business or of public life (Rep. 485 D-E, 
496 B f.). 
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Gentleness, refinement, tendermindedness — what has such a re- 
tiring disposition to do in our work-a-day world, in the stern 
business of living ? The answer, for Plato, depends wholly upon 
the degree of intellectual insight with which the disposition is 
associated. Such a disposition leans naturally and inevitably 
upon something stronger, something more robust than itself. In 
the lower stages of enlightenment, it tends to look outside itself 
for the vigor and decision which it lacks, tends to look to the 
more dominant will and unhesitating command of other men. At 
this level, it practically invites aggression and exploitation in the 
struggle for existence (Polit. 307 E f.). At a higher stage of 
enlightenment — the stage of right opinion — it seeks this strength 
in the laws and usages of the community, cooperating in every 
possible way with the government, and seeking from the wisdom 
of political superiors that rule of life which it still fails to find 
for itself (Rep. 412 C f.). At the highest stage — the level at 
which right opinion becomes transmuted into knowledge or phi- 
losophical insight — respect for the law of the community becomes 
reverence for the moral law which is found within (Crito 47 D, 
Charm. 157 A), and those who have attained to this stage of 
enlightenment, while still retaining their sense of community 
values, become ethically mature, self-conscious and self -controlled 
personalities (Charm. 170 D, etc., Gorg. 491 D-E). 

This level once reached, development does not, however, come 
to a stop. The insight which philosophy brings makes it impos- 
sible for the temperate man to continue to retain the one-sided 
refinement and shrinking from public life which have hitherto 
been his most pronounced characteristics. By associating with 
these feminine characteristics somewhat manlier qualities (Polit. 
308 E ff.), he learns gradually to overcome his natural diffidence 
(Rep. 410 B ff.), and undertakes, from a profound sense of duty 
and of the needs of the community, the functions of leadership 
in public life (Rep. 519 E f.), retiring finally, only when the ap- 
proach of old age justifies such retirement, to the philosophical 
contemplation which he loves and in which he feels most com- 
pletely at home (Rep. 498 B-C). 

Where, in this gradual development, does the natural disposi- 
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tion pass over into the reflective virtue of temperance? The 
transition takes place at the level of right opinion. In view of 
the distinction between right opinion and philosophical insight, 
Plato at times even speaks of two virtues of temperance, the one 
at the lower level, the level of acceptance, docility, obedience, co- 
operation with the directions of superior insight (Laws 710 A, 
Rep. 431 D f.), the other at the higher level at which insight in- 
volves the duty of imposing upon oneself the burdens of leader- 
ship. At this higher level, Plato emphasizes more especially the 
problems connected with self-knowledge — by which he seems to 
mean largely a knowledge of one's own capacities and limitations 
(Charm. 164 D ff.) — and the two aspects of (1) obedience and 
(2) self-knowledge seem at first sight disparate. But for the 
maturer thought of Plato, both are intimately connected. The 
bond which unites them is the service of the community, and 
from this standpoint, Plato tends to speak of temperance as the 
virtue, not of one section of the community, not exclusively of 
those who accept the burdens of leadership, nor in any special 
sense of those who accept the principle of taking their orders 
from above, but rather as the harmony and agreement of the 
whole community on this point — the intelligent acceptance of con- 
trol on the one hand, and the intelligent imposition of control on 
the other — in the interest, in both cases, of the community as a 
whole. This is the essence of the civic virtue of temperance 
(Rep. 442 C-D). 

What is it about temperance which makes it a good ? In the 
first place, the disposition itself has in it tendencies which, for 
Greek feeling, inevitably make for happiness and the higher life. 
Its moderation, its sense of the value of orderliness and law, 
makes it ready to accept naturally and at the level of feeling, the 
truths which a more intellectual insight will some day discover 
and confirm, and it is thus physically attuned to the nature of a 
universe in which law and order are the most pronounced char- 
acteristics (Gorg. 508 A). Again, such a disposition is docile, 
and lends itself to the higher education. Indeed, without a cer- 
tain degree of submissiveness and acceptance, the higher develop- 
ment which education brings would be out of the question. These 
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two elements then, (i) the natural kinship with reason, and (2) 
the docility, the willingness to accept what reason brings, are ele- 
ments of virtue in the disposition itself. 

What is important here is not the readiness to accept the lead- 
ership of others, as such. For that may be mere weakness, and 
may lead to the exploitation and eventual enslavement of the 
community (Polit. 307 E, 309 A). It is rather the objectivity 
of the disposition, its kinship with the rational law which is at the 
basis of things, its willingness to recognize and accept what 
reason brings, which makes the disposition itself of ethical sig- 
nificance. Not the tendency to accept guidance, but the tendency 
to follow an opinion which is right, is the basis of its value. It 
is, in other words, not the mere presence of a sense of law and 
order, which makes the disposition of value from an ethical 
standpoint, but rather the presence of a sense of values which is 
guided by reason, whether this is at the level of right opinion or 
at the more advanced level of philosophical insight. Plato even 
goes so far as to state that only at the level of philosophical in- 
sight can we be truly and completely temperate (Phsedo 68 C-D). 
But, as a rule, his position is that temperance is a good, and leads 
towards the higher kind of happiness, precisely so far as it is an 
element in the life in which our sense of the value of law and 
order is enlightened by reason. We cannot all be leaders, but 
we can all be temperate, and can devote ourselves to the control 
of instinct by reason, and to the intelligent organization of the 
community life. 

9. Justice. 

Man is essentially gregarious. He has an instinctive feeling 
for herd or group life, with all which this involves. This feeling 
is universal. Every member of the group shares it to some de- 
gree (Protag. 322 C ff.), and if there are any members in whom 
it is very weak, these are universally regarded as pathological, 
abnormal, and, as militating against the existence of group life, 
are rightly put to death at the hands of the group (Gorg. 525 
B-D, Laws 862 E f.). This elementary sense of the value of 
group life furnishes the raw material out of which the cardinal 
virtue of justice is gradually developed. 
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How does this development take place ? Stated roughly and in 
general terms, it takes place in proportion as knowledge becomes 
substituted for instinctive feeling — that is to say, in proportion 
as the relations between members of the group to one another 
and to the group as a whole — relations implicit in the feeling for 
herd-life — become explicitly recognized and definitely stamped as 
essential elements of social value. In this process two levels are 
to be noticed, the levels (1) of right opinion and (2) of knowl- 
edge in the strict sense. Right opinion, consisting mainly in an 
acceptance of social tradition and in the development of a con- 
servative moral sense which judges in accord with the general 
ideals of the group (Theset. 167 C, Laws 864 A), is inculcated, 
not merely by public education in the state schools, but by all the 
devices by which society enforces social standards, including at 
the one extreme what we may call the spirit of the community 
or the social atmosphere, and at the other the definitely organized 
technical instrument of indictment in the law-courts (Protag. 
326 C ff., Rep. 492 B ff.). At this level, justice appears to be 
closely connected with the law and the law-courts. Each com- 
munity passes laws in the interest of the group as a whole (Laws 
714 Cf.), and the courts which administer and enforce such laws 
are the outward and visible manifestation of justice (Apof! 24 
D-E). Just action, for the individual, consists in conforming 
to the laws (Crito 50 C ff.), and the final repositories of com- 
munity standards and real moral educators of the group are the 
judges who interpret the laws (Polit. 305 B-D). 

A higher level is attained when, for opinion of this sort, knowl- 
edge in the strict sense is substituted. When we know, with the 
certainty of the finished dialectician, that the relations of mem- 
bers of a group to one another and to the group as a whole must, 
in consistency, be of such and such a kind — i.e., when we realize 
what is involved in the ideal of a genuine community, e.g., that 
every member is to have his due and no more than his due, and 
that his due is relative, not only to his service, but especially to 
the needs of the community as a whole, and that he lives his true 
life only as a loyal member of the social organism (Rep. 496 E, 
etc.) — we are not far from the end. The end is reached when 
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we realize that the principle of organic unity, which we perceive 
to be essential to community organization (Rep. 462 A ff.), is also 
of cosmic significance, and that the universe as a whole is based 
upon this principle, the Idea of Good (Rep. 505 A ff.) — then, 
indeed, we have seen the ultimate vision, and cannot but devote 
ourselves to making real in human life also, as far as may be, the 
principle of rational order which we have beheld (Symp. 210 
D f.). This is justice in the higher sense, the only sense which 
is truly objective and final (Cratyl. 412 C f., Rep. 508 D, etc.). 

If we ask how far, and for what reasons, justice is regarded 
as a good, we must make certain distinctions. Mere gregarious- 
ness is, in itself, neither good nor bad. Whether, in certain cir- 
cumstances, it is capable of becoming morally valuable, depends 
wholly upon the degree of enlightenment with which it is asso- 
ciated (Men. 88 B-D). At the level of right opinion, such en- 
lightened social feeling is regarded as a good much as medicine 
is regarded as a good (Rep. 357 B ff.). It is a sine qua non of 
social living that men should voluntarily refrain from anti-social 
acts, and we should all choose an ordered social existence in pref- 
erence to the war of all against all (Rep. 351 A f.). But there 
is much of the old Adam in each one of us. Our natural in- 
stincts are adapted to a more primitive stage of civilization, and 
seek only their own immediate gratification. We all naturally 
desire to be supermen, acting, like Gyges with his ring, without 
regard to what le bon bourgeois calls good and evil (Rep. 358 
E ff.). The ring being, however, unfortunately mythical, bitter 
experience has taught a race of weaklings that it is better to 
exercise a measure of control over such instincts, and to agree to 
accept a conventional standard in order to maintain community 
existence. The principle recognized in this social compact, the 
principle which presides over the ordered life of the group, is 
justice. The value of justice is thus medicinal, as the value of a 
strict diet is medicinal. We all hunger after forbidden pleas- 
ures, but for fear of unpleasant consequences agree to follow the 
regimen prescribed by reason. Justice is thus good, not in itself, 
but for its consequences (Rep. 362 E ff., Laws 889 E f.). 

The above represents the state of mind of the ordinary good 
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citizen, who does not rise above the level of right opinion. He 
has a feeling which bids him obey the laws and do the right thing 
by the community, but he lacks knowledge, and his theory is un- 
sound. The theory, of itself, would fall back into the sophistic 
deification of Might, and would thus be inconsistent with any 
sound theory of Right (Rep. 367 C) . At the higher level which 
is attained by philosophic insight, justice is seen to be a good, 
not only because it is, in the long run, the best policy, nor merely 
because it is fundamental for every human virtue — on the ground 
that activities essentially social must logically be based upon the 
principle which makes social life possible (Protag. 322 B ff., Rep. 
433 A ff., etc.) — but especially because it is the ultimate prin- 
ciple upon which God has constructed the universe, in making 
it His own image (Tim. 29 E f.). What makes justice a good, 
is thus, not only its regard for law and order, but especially its 
objectivity, its regard for a law and order which are the Divine 
law and the Divine order, a law and an order which are absolutely 
final (Rep. 612 B ff., Laws 757 B-D). 

10. Art. 

All animals delight in motion. Frisking, gambolling, the twitch- 
ing of limb or tail, the exercise of the vocal cords — all such 
motions, however spasmodic and chaotic, give pleasure, express 
and intensify the animal joy in living, in a way which is primitive, 
instinctive (Laws 653 D-E, 673 C). Regulated motion, motion 
governed by measure, rhythm, and recurring accent, the con- 
trol of instinct by a feeling for law and order, is not found in 
all animals. The disposition to control the joyous abandon of 
animal motility, to re-shape it in terms of measure and rhythm, 
of harmony and balanced order, is specifically human, and is 
regarded by Plato as the basis of art in all its forms (Phileb. 26 
A-B, Laws 672 C, 815 E f.). First comes the choric dance, the 
general community expression of community feeling (Laws 653 
E f., 763 D), then the more specialized art-forms: music, whose 
proper function is to follow the words of the chant and mark the 
beat of the dance (Rep. 397 B, 398 D, 400 D), poetry, now sev- 
ered from its connection with music and dancing, and appearing 
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in the complex forms of the drama and epic (Rep. 392 C ft.), 
pictorial art, the representation in color-patterns or in sculptured 
forms of the scenes and figures which appeal to the artist (Ion 
532 E f., Cratyl. 423 C f.), and the other arts, great and small. 
As life has become more complex, the older, simpler art-forms 
have ceased to satisfy, and the specialized development of music, 
poetry, and painting has led to a search for new rhythms and har- 
monies, bizarre combinations and fantastic art-patterns (Rep. 
372 E f., etc.), until the art of our moderns has become estranged 
from its original function of enhancing community feeling in the 
choric dance. 

Nor is this entirely to be wondered at. The artist is not a 
being of superior insight, understanding what he does and why 
he does it (Laws 719 B f.). Artistic creation is not a matter of 
sober planning, of rational deliberation (Phaedr. 245 A, 265 B). 
The artist is possessed, inspired. He is under the influence of 
enthusiasm, passion, a frenzy akin to delirium (Euthyph. 3 C, 
Phjedr. 244 A ff.), and follows his feeling whithersoever it may 
lead. He is freakish, unaccountable, irresponsible. The really 
responsible entity is the community itself (Rep. 492 A ff.). Art 
is a social product. In the patriarchal village, art expresses itself 
in songs and dances of an Arcadian simplicity, hymns of praise 
and worship, the reflection of the traditions, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of the group. In our luxurious modern age, when there is 
no longer any true unity in the state, and the modern citizens have 
lost their old-time single-mindedness towards virtue (Rep. 372 E, 
etc.), art also becomes decadent, emphasizing the ridiculous, 
effeminate, and base in human conduct, imitating the senseless 
noises of animals, and even reproducing the utterly meaningless 
sounds and sights of inanimate nature (Rep. 395 D f., etc.). 

The artist is thus an irresponsible imitator of the sounds and 
sights around him, possessed of the singular gift of enhancing 
and intensifying for the feeling of his audience, whatever his 
hand has touched. Reduced to the non-artistic form of unpreten- 
tious narrative prose, the significance of his creations is often 
paltry enough (Rep. 601 B). But rhythm and harmony have a 
charm for our feelings, whether our reason approves or not (Rep. 
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401 D f., Laws 656 A ff.), and under the spell of the artist's 
wizardry we may be led to say and do many things at which our 
sober common sense would look askance (Rep. 604 D ff., Laws 
719 B-C). Art is thus a dangerous weapon, and may react upon 
the community which permits untrammelled artistic creation, with 
fatal results. Simple and innocent-appearing innovations may 
have consequences of wide-reaching importance (Rep. 424 B f.), 
and may intensify and accelerate the tendency towards disrup- 
tion and disunion which is so marked a feature of fourth-century 
democracy (Gorg. 501 D ff., Rep. 562 B ff.). 

What is the attitude of the philosopher towards this child-like 
but dangerous figure? Plato seems to hesitate between two main 
attitudes. At times, impressed by the enormous power of art, 
and of the potential danger to the community which yields to its 
charm, he is for banishing forever the whole tribe of artists from 
his ideal state. That way, and that way alone, safety lies. 1 But 
this, after all, is a somewhat crude way of loosening the Gordian 
knot, and in general Plato prefers another method. The artist 
can create, but cannot judge the value of his creations. The phi- 
losopher-statesman has an accurate sense of values, but cannot 
create (Phaedr. 245 A, 265 B). Let the statesman, then, apply 
his standards of value to the creations of the artist, permitting 
some and suppressing others in accordance with these standards,, 
and the problem is solved (Rep. 377 B, etc., Laws 817 D-E). A 
strict censorship will see to it that only art-works which enhance 
community feeling and emphasize the fundamental value of com- 
munity living, shall see the light of day (Rep. 389 D; etc.). As 
an educative influence, art can so train the feelings of the young 
that they will welcome virtue as a thing of beauty, and reason as 
an old and trusted friend (Protag. 326 A-B, Rep. 376 E, etc.). 
So too for the older citizens ; art can make them realize the charm 
of civic duty and the glory of defensive war (Rep. 396 C f ., 399 
A f., Laws 814 E ff.). Such, and such alone, is the function of 
art in the ideal state. Anything which enhances community 
values is to be encouraged; anything which tends towards inno- 

1 Rep. 605 B, 607 B. Artists have nothing to do with civic justice, as a rule„ 
and are thus at best superfluous in the ethical state (Rep. 373 A-C, 398 A,, 
399 E). 
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vations and the following after strange art-patterns, is to be sup- 
pressed. For the philosopher alone knows what are the true 
patterns of life, and will see to it that these, and these alone, are 
intensified and made beautiful by art. 

If we ask, then, how far art is a good, the answer is simple. 
Art has an enormous power over men for good or ill, but in itself 
is strictly non-moral. As such, it must either be banished from 
the ethical community, or must be made to serve community ends. 
As an element in the good life, regulated by the law and order 
recognized by philosophic insight as objective and final, it is a 
good. It is the presence of such law and such order alone, which 
makes it good. 1 

11. Law. 

Law is a sine qua non of group life. Every social group, in 
the course of the natural struggle for existence, is called upon to 
face certain problems: (a) problems arising out of the struggle 
with the natural environment, such as the never-ending battle 
with disease, and the maintenance of an adequate food-supply 
for the group; (b) problems arising out of the competition of 
other social groups, such as the exchange of commodities in the 
way of trade, or the establishment of settled relations by diplo- 
macy or war (Rep. 373 D f., Laws 709 A f., 766 D ff.) ; (c) 
problems arising within the group itself from the inherent diffi- 
cult}' of enforcing co-operation in the interest of the group as a 
whole, upon units whose diverse and competing interests tend 
towards the disruption of the group : e.g., economic problems 
produced by disparity of possessions, and the whole mass of 
problems produced by lust for power on the part of individual 
would-be supermen (Rep. 421 B, etc.). Such problems force 
themselves upon the social group, and inevitably set their stamp 

1 Symp. 218 E, Phaedr, 249 D. Plato implies at times that art which does 
not serve the community spirit is bad as art, and that, as art functions by 
introducing law and order into the otherwise meaningless, the most artistic 
creation would introduce the Divine law and the ideal order, so that the 
philosopher with his vision of the Idea would be the best artist. But his 
knowledge of the actual processes of artistic creation is inconsistent with this, 
and the function of art is, in general, regarded as strictly subordinate to a 
non-creative, non-artistic, philosophical insight. 
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upon the organization of the community. War, famine, and dis- 
ease, no less than party-feuds or economic competition, express 
themselves by producing within the group a definite structure in 
the form of habits, customs, and explicit laws, called forth to 
meet the situation (Rep. 470 A ff.), and eventually constituting, 
in their totality, a concentrated expression of the history and evo- 
lution of the group as a whole. 1 

So far considered, law, in its main outlines, is not subjective, 
artificial, or arbitrary, but reflects, in the civic structures and cen- 
tralized authority within the group, the working of great natural 
forces, and is to be regarded as objective, natural, and even 
Divine (Laws 624 A f., Min. 313 A ff.). As the civic group, 
however, gradually attains to self -consciousness, law ceases to be 
the natural reaction to an objective situation, and becomes a 
matter of deliberate experimentation on the part of individuals 
or groups, a definite attempt to regulate community organization 
and manipulate the authority of law in the interest of certain 
ideas (Gorg. 482 E ff., Rep. 343 B ff.). In this process we can 
distinguish two levels, (1) the level of opinion, and (2) the level 
of knowledge or philosophic insight. At the lower level, the 
opinion seems to prevail, that, as the function of law is to maintain 
the unity of the group, the first duty of government — the central- 
ized authority arising naturally in the struggle for community 
existence — is to preserve itself. Party and class legislation is 
legislation in the interest of the governing body, and — at the level 
of opinion — this seems the natural and proper way of preserving 
the unity of the group as a whole (Laws 714 B f.). Legislation 
seems thus properly expressive of the interest of the stronger or 
ruling caste, and ordinary political opinion in fourth-century 
Greece does not appear to have been capable of rising above this 
conception. 2 At the higher level, however, such a notion of the 
function of legislation is seen to be hopelessly inconsistent with 

1 This is especially noted in the cases of Crete and Sparta (Crito 52 E, Rep. 
544 A ff., Hipp. Maj. 283 E). It is also maintained that the constitution is a 
reflection of the character of the citizens (Laws 766 D ff.). 

2 Rep. 343 B f. For this there were, no doubt, historical reasons. The vic- 
tory over the Persians, followed by the conversion of Delian League into 
Athenian Empire, made inevitable an imperialistic tendency in legislation. 
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the maintenance of the unity of the whole group. Disregard of 
the rights of minorities is one of the chief causes of disruption 
in states, and class-legislation is regarded by Plato as a main 
factor in the decadence which was spreading so rapidly over the 
faction-torn cities of his own time (Rep. 521 A-B, 550 C ff.). 
For the philosopher, the only proper function of deliberate legis- 
lation is to ensure the unity of the group as a whole, not by pass- 
ing laws in the interest of a single class or caste, but by so edu- 
cating all classes of the community that they come to be per- 
meated by a common spirit, the spirit of social service, to be 
realized precisely by means of the diversity of interests and 
powers which each individual citizen can learn to direct to the 
common good (Rep. 423 B f., 462 A ff.). This philosophic ideal 
is sketched in the Republic and Laws, and its details are too 
numerous even to mention. But the general principle underlying 
the philosophic idea of the function of law is, clearly and beyond 
doubt, the interest of the community as a whole, and that interest 
is understood as co-partnership with God in establishing upon 
earth laws modelled after patterns which are objective and 
Divine in the highest sense (Rep. 540 A-B, etc.). 

Law, then, arises as a natural reaction against forces, whether 
external or internal, which threaten the existence of the com- 
munity. In the more primitive stages of social development, it 
is almost wholly unreflective ; but as political self-consciousness 
evolves, laws become man-made attempts to alter the constitution 
of the group in the interest of individuals or of principles. Class- 
legislation is inconsistent with the continued existence of the 
group as a unity, but legislation based upon rational and objective 
principles ensures to the citizens the highest development of 
which they are capable. Thus understood, how far is law a 
'good'? 

Not all laws are good. Indeed, so little love has Plato for 
laws and law-making (Lach. 196 B, Theset. 172 C f.), that his 
thought may be thrown into the form of a dilemma. Either the 
citizens are at the level of opinion, or they have reached the level 
of philosophic insight. If they are at the level of opinion, no 
amount of tinkering with the details of the constitution will ever 
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succeed in producing results of permanent value (Rep. 425 B ff.), 
while for those who have attained to philosophic insight, laws are 
a simple impertinence, if not directly harmful (Polit. 293 A ff., 
Laws 875 C f.). In either case, they seem to be useless. But 
where the citizens are not all at one and the same level of devel- 
opment, the leaders who have insight can use the institution of 
law as a kind of pis oiler, to educate the mass of their fellow- 
citizens and lead them gradually in the direction of virtue. 
Human nature being what it is, no real progress towards right 
living is possible apart from law (Laws 766 D ff.). But this 
must be law interpreted and enforced by men of genuine insight, 
if the results are to be of moral value. Only so far as the speci- 
fic enactments are modelled after Divine patterns, and are per- 
petually re-shaped to meet changing circumstances (Polit. 294 
A f., 299 E f.), can law be regarded as a force which makes for 
moral betterment. It is a good precisely so far as it expresses 
the structure of the ideal community, which is rational, objective, 
and truly Divine (Rep. 497 B f., etc.). 

12. Philosophy. 

Man naturally desires to know. He reaches out after new ex- 
periences, new sounds, new sights, new tastes. Anything which 
stimulates retina or tympanum, anything which titillates palate 
or nostril, awakens into activity cognitive processes whose mere 
functioning, as such, is associated with an immediate and instinc- 
tive satisfaction (Tim. 64 A f., Laws 653 D f.). This itch to 
handle for oneself, to look at and listen to everything in one's 
environment which arouses cognitive interest, is what we now- 
adays call curiosity, and is the instinctive basis of all further 
development of a specifically intellectual character (Rep. 375 
E, etc.). 

The natural urge of curiosity leads primarily to the enlarge- 
ment of experience at the sensory level. It is seeing, feeling, 
handling, etc., i.e., simple experiences of a sensory kind, which 
give the most primitive and the most universal satisfaction of this 
impulse (Phileb. 54 E). But the satisfaction which they yield 
is not final. The cognitive disposition is synthetic. There is in 
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us something which expects and demands orderliness, consistency, 
and rationality in our experiences, and in so far as our new sen- 
sations conflict with one another and refuse to settle down into a 
single cognitive system, our expectation of orderliness receives 
a shock. This shock to our natural demand that the world and 
the idealizing tendencies of our own minds shall be in pre-estab- 
lished harmony, constitutes an obstacle to our cognitive impulse, 
throws us back upon ourselves and awakens resistance, an accept- 
ance of the challenge, a determination to decide the conflict and 
obtain cognitive satisfaction before some higher court than that 
of mere sensation (Rep. 522 C ff., Theset. 155 D). The desire to 
know is thus raised above the merely sensory level, and reaches 
the higher levels of ideation and of reason. At the ideational 
level, the level of 'opinion,' most men remain satisfied. With 
the large majority of mankind, the cognitive impulse can no fur- 
ther go (Rep. 476 B f., 479 E). It remains largely sensory — for 
what is opinion but sub-consciously synthesized sensation? — and 
conceals its ultimate failure to solve our obstinate questionings, 
by a great busy-ness, a plunging into a vast multiplicity of half- 
developed theories and partially organized masses of experience, 
making up in breadth what it lacks in depth, and keeping steadily 
outside of real philosophy (Rep. 484 B f., 490 A). With a few 
chosen mortals, however, the cognitive impulse goes further (Rep. 
526 B-C). As sensations and memories were synthesized into 
opinions (Phileb. 38 B ff.), so opinions in their turn become 
synthesized into Ideas (Rep. 524 A ff., Polit. 277 E f.), and 
finally the systems of Ideas or laws which constitute the special 
sciences, become synthesized, at least in outline and in terms of 
their most fundamental presuppositions, so as to compose a single 
system which is ultimate, inasmuch as it organizes the whole field 
of possible knowledge by means of a single all-pervading prin- 
ciple, a principle which is not merely convenient as a means of 
introducing unity and system into the pre-suppositions which 
underlie our jostling sciences, but is also objective, the ultimate 
principle in accordance with which God has constructed the uni- 
verse (Rep. 510 B ff., Soph. 253 C f.). Thus to penetrate to the 
utmost bounds of the mundus intelligibilis, and, in the light of the 
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ultimate principle, the Idea of Good, to devote oneself to the task 
of working over and reorganizing the whole of human experi- 
ence, theoretical and practical (Gorg. 484 C, Euthyd. 288 D f., 
Tim. 88 B-C), is to live the life which is the life of philosophy, 
the highest and most blessed life possible to man, the life which 
substitutes intellect for sensation, and reflective reason for animal 
instinct, and makes of man a self-knowing and deliberate co- 
worker with God (Phsedo 64 A ff.). 

To ask how far such a life is to be regarded as a good, may 
seem, on the face of it, absurd. And yet, there is a point in 
asking such a question. For if we look at the actual facts of ex- 
perience, it seems doubtful whether the most esteemed and val- 
uable citizens are to be sought in the ranks of professional stu- 
dents of philosophy (Gorg. 486 A f., Rep. 487 D, etc.). For the 
individual and for the state, devotion to philosophy may consti- 
tute a real danger, and instinct, habit, and a conservative accept- 
ance of the conventions approved in the experience of the race 
may well seem a safer guide than speculative research (Rep. 497 
D f., 537 E ff.). For ordinary educated opinion in fourth- 
century Greece, withdrawal from practical life for the purpose of 
philosophical study is admittedly valuable during the adolescent 
period. A little philosophy opens the mind and broadens the 
range of interests (Rep. 487 C-D). But there is such a thing as 
too much training, and an unduly protracted adolescence unfits 
the seminarist for the active business of life. Practical life needs 
quick decisions, and prolonged pondering over the eternal ques- 
tionings which, after all, lead nowhere, makes the student gauche, 
unpractical, immature, useless both to himself and to the com- 
munity (Gorg. 484 C f.). Young men with the qualities of char- 
acter and intellect which lead to success in such studies, should 
not be permitted to fritter away their potential value to the com- 
munity. The crying need of the age is for trained leaders, and 
men who possess the qualities for such leadership should be com- 
pelled to enter public life as soon as their training is reasonably 
complete. Nothing but physical unfitness or some disqualifying 
one-sidedness of character is acceptable as an excuse for con- 
tinuing academic studies beyond the adolescent period (Gorg. 
485 B ff., cf. Rep. 496 B-C). 
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To this appeal to the facts of experience, what is Plato's 
;answer ? He accepts the premisses, admjits, the justice of the reas- 
oning, but denies the finality of the conclusions. It is true that 
many of the devotees of philosophy are eccentric, immature in 
judgment, unfitted for leadership, useless to themselves and to 
the community (Rep. 495 C f., 535 C f.). But the fault lies, not 
with philosophy as such, but rather with the personality of the 
actual professionals, or with the social environment, or both. 
Strong social pressure in the direction of practical affairs, means 
deserting theoretical studies too early and throwing oneself into 
the illiberal influences of party politics (Rep. 489 D ff\, 498 A f.). 
What public life lacks is, not half-trained leaders, but leaders 
whose training has been carried much further — far enough at 
least to overcome the will to power and to make the students 
realize the worthlessness of personal ambition to individual and 
community alike (Phsedo 68 C f., Rep. 496 B f., etc.). For the 
rest, Plato devises means to provide practical experience and 
avoid the admitted ills of unduly protracted study, and recognizes 
the right of the community to compel its trained students to enter 
public service, though at an age much later than that required by 
ordinary opinion (Rep. 519 C f., 539 E f.). Safeguarded by 
proper tests for candidates — tests of character as well as tests of 
intelligence (Rep. 503 E f., etc.), and with proper provision for 
practical experience as well as for theoretical studies, most of 
the dangers are averted, and the life which fits the student for the 
transvaluation of traditional values (Rep. 540 A f.) and the guid- 
ance of the community towards the city of God, is of the utmost 
worth both to himself and to the community. 

What is it, which makes philosophy a good? Curiosity, of it- 
self, has no particular moral value, and 'opinion,' as we have 
seen, is good only so far as it is right or true, i.e., so far as it 
approximates to philosophic insight. It is, then, philosophy itself 
which is good, and what makes it good is precisely its insight into 
the Idea of Good. In studying great principles, something of 
their greatness enters our lives and frees us from vulgar tempta- 
tions (Rep. 500 B f., etc.). We learn gradually to reshape our 
lives and the lives of those entrusted to our charge, in terms of 
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these ideal principles, and by means of such studies the Idea of 
Good comes to have a habitation in our personal lives and in the 
social group in which we are leaders (Rep. 540 A f.). Philos- 
ophy is thus a good, precisely because it is par excellence the 
realization of the ideal life, the making real, in human experience, 
of ideals or laws which are not only inspiring to the imagination, 
but are objective and Divine in a literal sense, the ultimate laws 
which express the true nature of the Real (Soph. 253 C f., Laws 
903 B f.). 



So far, we have considered somewhat in detail examples repre- 
sentative of the whole field of recognized goods, with the aim of 
discovering, in each case taken by itself, what are the special 
features which commend it to the philosophic judgment. We 
should now be in a position to sum up our individual conclusions, 
in order to discover, if possible, what precisely are the objective 
elements present throughout the whole range of such cases, what 
attributes are common to all goods, what characteristics are ap- 
prehended by philosophic insight as justly entitling phenomena 
which possess those characteristics to be regarded as members 
of the class, 'goods.' 

As we look over the cases studied, one result stands out with 
unexpected clearness. 1 All goods have this one feature in com- 
mon, that they express measure, organization, proportion, law. 
Thus Health is the harmony resulting from a certain organization 
of the four bodily elements, Wealth is good as far as it is acquired 
and expended with a certain regard for law and order and the 
system of social values, Pleasure is good so far as our hedonic 
feelings take on a certain stable structure in accordance with the 
laws discovered by intellect. Again, what is Memory but organ- 
ized sensory experience, consisting of elements abstracted from 
the flux of sensation and taking on the beginnings of that organi- 
zation which gives us Opinion? So too Intellectual Acumen is 
the efficient grasp of the laws revealed by methodic organization 
of experience, and Right Opinion is characterized especially by 

1 As the evidence for what follows rests wholly upon what has preceded, 
references already given will not be repeated. 
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its orderly reproduction of the system of social and cosmic values. 
So also with the moral virtues. Courage represents the organiza- 
tion of instinctive pugnacity in terms of a system of values. Tem- 
perance is a passive disposition which acquires moral worth only 
by taking on the coloring and structure of law and order, and 
Justice is the herd-instinct reorganized so as to reproduce, in 
community life, a structure patterned upon the final system of 
values which is dominated by the Idea of Good. Again, Art — 
essentially the introduction of measure, proportion, law, into our 
sensory experience — is good from a moral viewpoint precisely as 
it is the beauty of systematic and orderly living, and of right com- 
munity values, which it intensifies and enhances. So too Law is 
a civic structure of a systematic kind, and Philosophy — the final 
vision of the Ideas — leads to the complete reorganization of ex- 
perience in terms of law and order. 

Law and order, then, are essential objective elements in every- 
thing regarded as good. Law and order — any law and any 
order? Is there something about law and order as such, which 
constitutes them elements of objective value? Le.t us consider. 
This can hardly be the case, at least without further qualification. 
Health of body, for all its Gesetzlichkeit, is no absolute or uncon- 
ditioned good. It is only to the man who is himself good, and 
exercises a certain degree of insight into higher values, that health 
is of moral worth. So too with money and possessions, with 
pleasure, with memory and intellectual acumen. These are of 
moral worth only to men of character and insight into higher 
values. So also of courage, temperance, art, and law: it is in- 
sight into higher values alone, which gives these ethical worth — 
the kind of insight which distinguishes the man of right opinion 
and, above all, the philosopher. 

What does it mean, this qualification — that it is only to men of 
character and insight that what the world regards as ' goods ' 
are of genuine moral worth? Men of character presumably use 
these goods in the service of right ends, and men of insight know 
how to use them, know what ends are right. It is as elements in 
the 'higher' life, the life of moral and intellectual excellence — 
as elements in the service of community values, in a community 
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which makes a maximum of moral and intellectual life possible 
for its members — that these goods, health, money, art, and the 
rest, are of genuine worth. That is to say, one thing, and one 
thing alone, is of value: moral and intellectual life. Bodily 
health, artistic refinement, a sufficiency of this world's goods — 
all such things are secondary, good only as means to the life of 
philosophic insight with all which this involves. This life, how- 
ever, the life of philosophic insight, is good without further quali- 
fication, good in itself. 

Good in itself — why? What is it about philosophy which 
makes it good without qualification? Philosophy is insight — in- 
sight into what ? Insight into values ? Such a procedure is circu- 
lar (Rep. 505 B-C). It is a vicious circle, if we explain value 
in terms of insight, and insight in terms of value. No. What 
is of importance for us is the nature of the world in which we 
live, the nature of the objective, the real. It is insight into the 
nature of reality which is valuable, and it is valuable precisely 
because it enables us to get in touch with reality in a practical 
way, to take reality up into our lives and make them real, to re- 
organize our experience in terms of patterns which are not man- 
made, arbitrary and subjective, out of touch with things-as-they- 
are, matters of chance and fashion, the fluctuating opinions of a 
Heraclitus or a Protagoras, or the ideas of a ruling class swept 
up from the underworld of party politics into a brief span of 
mis-spent power, blind leaders of the blind — but patterns which 
are permanent, eternal, real, genuine, because they are elements of 
what is. Philosophic insight is insight into the genuine laws of 
the real world, and the philosophic life is the reorganization of 
human experience, both of the individual and — under favorable 
conditions — of society, in terms of these laws, a making real upon 
earth of the ideal city whose pattern is laid up in heaven, the city 
of God. 

Let us apply this general conclusion to the particular 'goods.' 
Intellectual acumen, art, law, temperance, and the rest, are of 
moral value so far as they bring us into closer contact with the 
nature of reality. Just what does this mean in detail ? It means 
that law, for example, is of genuine worth only in proportion as 
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the civic structure in which it is embodied reproduces the general 
structure of the ideal patterns in accordance with which the cos- 
mos was framed, in such a way that the framework of society, 
so far as that rests upon law, is the objective system of ideal pat- 
terns, translated into civic structure. So too art is of genuine 
significance only so far as it is the Divine patterns — whether in 
the natural or in a social environment which has been formed 
upon those patterns — which, in terms of colors, tones, and 
rhythms, are revealed to men as the sources of all that partakes 
of true beauty. Again, it is only so far as the structure and 
coloring which they take on are the structure and coloring of the 
Divine order, that temperance acquires genuine meaning, that 
courage places its stores of energy and resolution at the service 
of the eternal values, that justice, the principle of social union, 
comes to represent in the social group, the objective system of 
interrelated elements all working towards the realization of the 
Idea of Good. So too with pleasure, memory, health — these are 
of genuine worth only so far as they take on a structure expres- 
sive of values which derive from the eternal order; and finally, 
intellectual acumen, right opinion, and philosophy, obtain their 
whole value and significance from the objective order which they 
make their study and with which they bring us into cognitive 
contact. 

For Platonism there is, on the one hand, Reality, a system of 
Ideas organized around the Idea of Good, a system which is per- 
fect, self-sufficient, final. On the other hand, there is Man, a 
being imperfect, dependent, weak, and needing, support. The 
good for man consists in seeking that support where alone final 
support is to he found — in learning to understand the Divine 
order, and to make over human life in terms of the Divine pat- 
terns, to take reality up into human nature, to become real and 
Divine, so far as this is possible for man. Man is a bundle of 
instincts, Teachings out after experiences of all sorts. Of them- 
selves, these instinctive gropings lead nowhere. Out of touch 
with the one thing which supremely matters, all the lesser goods 
of life — wealth, power, and the rest — are simply unmeaning, and 
a life spent in the pursuit of pleasure, wealth, etc., is a life utterly 
devoid of value and significance. 
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One thing alone matters : to get in touch with reality, and thus 
become real; to make over sense-perception, memory, opinion, 
and intellect, until these are at home in the world of Ideas; to 
make over the social instincts and habits until we have virtues, 
trained habits of choice which follow after ideals of objective sig- 
nificance; to make over the institutions of society, creative art, 
the administration of law and politics, etc., until these also come 
to partake of the ideal patterns in which alone there is reality and 
true being. The way to do this, to obtain insight into the work- 
ings of reality and to translate these workings into principles of 
direct and immediate significance for human life, is by philos- 
ophy, and by philosophy alone. To the selection and training 
of the ablest minds for this task, the whole energies of society 
are to be devoted, and for the Platonist it is true to say, that 
philosophy is the way and the life. 

What, then, is our final conclusion? The elements of objec- 
tive value in the various ' goods ' are the elements of objectivity, 
reality, ideality. The system of Ideas alone truly is ; and it is so 
far as the various goods of life partake of the Ideal system, that 
they are objective, real, and of ethical significance. 
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